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Our many offices conveniently located 


in Allegheny and surrounding counties 


Our complete banking and trust services 


for either the individual or corporation 


... provide extensive facilities for 


every banking and trust requirement. 


MELLON NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


Member Federai Deposit Insurance Corporation 











Calendar of Events 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


4400 Forbes Street, PirtssurGH 13, PENNSYLVANIA 
Tugspays 10:00 a.M. To 10:00 p.m. 
Orner Weexpays 10:00 a.m. To 5:00 p.m. 
Sunpays 2:00 To 6:00 p.m. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 


Weexpays 9:00 a.M. To 9:00 P.M. 
REFERENCE SERVICES UNTIL 10:00 P.M., WEEKDAYS 
Sunpays 2:00 To 6:00 P.M., REFERENCE SERVICES ONLY 


Institute and Library open to the public every day without charge 
The entire building, however, will be closed Independence Day, July 4 


FOR THE YOUNGSTERS 


OUTDOOR SKETCHING An ‘‘Art in Nature’’ class 
for the Tam O’Shanters and their friends (ten- to 
twelve-year-olds, and thereabouts), with eight ses- 
sions on Tuesday and Thursday mornings, from July 6 
through August 1, at 10:00 o'clock. The group will 
gather in Lecture Hall for instruction by Amelia 
Wheeler and then go outdoors for sketching. 


STORY HOUR Stories will be told for children of 
all ages at 2:30 p.m., each Wednesday during July and 
August, beginning July 5. Story hour is in the Boys 
and Girls Room of the Library, with various staff 
members in charge. 


PUPPET CLUB Puppet plays will be written, cos- 
tumed, produced, and acted at the Library on Tuesday 
afternoons during July and August, 2:30 o'clock, be- 
ginning July 11. This group is open for boys and girls 
from fourth grade up. 


JUNIOR NATURALISTS Outdoor field trips to study 
plants and animals in their natural settings will be 
conducted by Grace Klinzing July 10 through August. 
Each Monday, Wednesday, and Friday the six- to ten- 
year-olds will come to the Museum from 10:00 a.m. 
to 12:00 o., the eleven- to sixteen-year-olds from 1:30 
to 3:00 p.m. Tuesdays and Thursdays are reserved for 
an all-day nature program for out-of-town boys and 
girls: the eight- to twelve-year-olds on Tuesdays, 
and thirteen- to sixteen-year-olds on Thursdavs. 


JO DAVIDSON MODELLING 
““MIKE"’ ROBINSON 


The lithograph, Jo Davidson Modelling | 
‘*Mike’’ Robinson, reproduced on the cover, is_ | 
one of the eighty-four prints by George Biddle 
generously presented by the artist to the Insti- 
tute and now on exhibition. This print was 
made in 1937 while George Biddle was teaching 
at the Art School of the Colorado Springs Fine 
Arts Center. It was done on zinc as a free wash 
drawing withtusche. That is the simplest pos- 
sible technique for a lithograph, but with no 
particular advantage except that of multiple 
reproduction. 

This lithograph is of special interest, apart 
from its distinction as a print done with the ut- 
most economy of line, because it depicts 
Jo Davidson, American sculptor, modelling 
‘**Mike’’ Robinson, who is none other than 
Boardman Robinson, distinguished American 
artist. At the time the print was made he was 
director of the Art School, Colorado Springs 
Fine Arts Center, and Jo Davidson was visiting 
the school. 

Boardman Robinson, illustrator, muralist, 
painter, cartoonist, and teacher, is probably 
best known for his mural decorations on the 
first floor of Kaufmann's Department Store, 
Pittsburgh, portraying the ‘‘History of Com- 
merce.’’ Jo Davidson has modelled many of 
the important personages of his day. One of 
his most successful works is a relief of Andrew 
Mellon in the National Gallery of Art. 


BEQUESTS—In making a will, money left to Carnegie Institute, Carnegie Institute of Technology, or 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh should be covered by the following phrase: I do hereby give and bequeath 
to (Carnegie Institute) or (Carnegie Institute of Technology) or (Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh) in 


the City of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania............. 


Bb ians ep aheana hats Aiea OTe ERS Re iane Ota Dollars 


MEMORIALS—Carnegie Institute is prepared to receive contributions given by friends in memory of 
deceased persons in lieu of floral tribute, and to notify the deceased's family of such gift. The amount of 
the contribution will not be specified unless requested by the donor. 





CARNEGIE MAGAZINE, dedicated to literature, science, and art, is published monthly (except July and August) 
at 4400 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania, by Carnegie Institute, Carnegie Library, and Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. James M. Bovard, editor; Jeannette F. Seneff, editorial assistant; Florence A. Kemler, advertising manager. 
Telephone Mayflower 1-7300. Volume XXIV, Number 6. Permission to reprint articles will be granted on request. 


Copies regularly sent to members of Carnegie Institute Society. Subscription $2.00 a year. Single copies 25 cents. 





ART AND SCIENCE EXHIBITS 


LITHOGRAPHS BY GEORGE BIDDLE Eighty-four 
lithographs presented to Carnegie Institute recently 
by the artist are on display on the balcony of the 
Hall of Sculpture through July 16. (See page 366.) 


DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS The progress of 
painting in America from the time of West and 
Stuart, through Whistler, Homer, Sargent, to Weber, 
Burchfield, du Bois, Kuniyoshi, and Soyer, may be 
viewed in the Permanent Collection galleries at the 
Institute. Several paintings not usually on display 
will be hung in Gallery E this month. 

The Collection also includes sculpture by French, 
Rodin, Manship, Saint-Gaudens, MacMonnies, Ep- 
stein, and Bourdelle. 


THE MUSEUM The Hall of North American Mam- 
mals, Botany Hall, Dinosaur Hall, the Heinz and 
DuPuy Collections, the Douglas Stewart Memorials, 
and the Transportation Exhibit are especially in- 
teresting. 

The exhibit of American Indian Handicrafts, re- 
arrangement of the two Fossil Halls, and the new 
mural being painted by Ortmar F. von Fuehrer are 
attracting special attention currently. 


LIBRARY EXHIBITS ‘‘Fashion through the Ages,’ 
a display of costumes, pictures, and publications, 
continues through June 30. A collection of photo- 
graphs of glass is planned for June 5 through the 
month. Art and craft work by children under the City 
Recreation Department will be exhibited July 3-28. 


FIELD TRIPS 


Sponsored by Carnegie Institute Society and 
Botanical Society of Western Pennsylvania 


June 11—An all-day trip to Laurel Summit with hiking 
in that section at 10:30 a.m. and 1:30 p.m. Those 
sharing rides are to meet at the Institute at 8:00 a.m. 
O. E. Jennings and W. LeRoy Black will conduct the 
trip. 


June 17-18—Week-end trip to Pymatuning, with 
Travelers Inn in Linesville the gathering place. Autos 
having extra room will meet at the Institute at 
7:30 a.m. Saturday. Early-morning bird walk Satur- 
day. W. LeRoy Black will be in charge. 


RADIO INTERVIEWS 


Broadcasts of interviews with the nationally out- 
standing personalities who have spoken on the various 
lectures series this year at the Institute will continue 
through June, Sunday afternoons at 3:30 o'clock from 
WCAE. Robert R. Young does the interviewing. 


SUNDAY ORGAN RECITALS 


SPONSORED BY THE ARBUCKLE-]AMISON FOUNDATION 
Marshall Bidwell presents an hour recital on the 
great organ in Carnegie Music Hall each Sunday 
afternoon at four o'clock throughout June. 


PAINTING FOR ADULTS 


Out-of-door art classes in various media, with regis- 
tration fee, will begin early in June and continue six 
weeks. Telephone the Education office at the Insti- 
tute, Ma 1-7300, for information. 


SENSE OR CENTS 


If you could get the combined judgment of a group of success- 
ful business men for the same price as one, there’s no doubt 


of your choice. 


Add to that the accumulated experience of the officers of our 
trust department in personalized service and you'll name us 
executor and trustee of your estate. 


COMMONWEALTH TRUST COMPANY 


OF PITTSBURGH 


312 FOURTH AVENUE 
Branches: Aspinwall, McKees Rocks, Mt. Lebanon and 
North Pittsburgh Branch 709-11 East Ohio Street 
WituraM B. McFaAtt, President 


MEMBER FEDERAL 


DEPOSIT 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 





“~ SEE an airplane cross a bridge? It’s a familiar sight to 
New Yorkers. This is the 127-foot wide airport taxiway over- 


pass, carrying a taxiing airplane across the vehicular approach 
road at the New York International Airport. In fabricating and 
erecting steel for such modern structures as this, United States 
Steel is continuing its number-one job of helping to build a 
better America. 


United States Steel Corporation Subsidiaries 








THE ART OF LITHOGRAPHY 





I ITHOGRAPHY is a Medium that allows of 


a wide latitude of treatment. The so- 
called engraved lithograph can often only 
be distinguished from a i point or a line 
engraving by very close examination; and 
it might take a microscope to tell the dif- 
ference between a print made with a litho- 
graphic crayon and an original drawing. 
But the typical lithograph—the one which 
for me squeezes the pure essence from its 
particular technique—is readily earmarked 
by two traits: along with other tones it 
can render a flat black without either an 
incised line, as in an etching, or a surface 
in relief, as in a block print; and on the 
stone one can draw a white line on a dark 
tone by scratching with a steel or diamond 
point. Certainly lithography is the only 
medium that can combine in a single print 
a flat black, the ‘‘color’’ tone of the hard 
or soft crayon, the white line or tone 
incised on black, the sharp black ‘‘en- 
graved"’ line, and lastly the beautiful, 
transparent, unpredictable wash tone. It 
is of course the combination of this great 
variety of textures that gives the litho- 
graph its incomparable surface richness. 

For this it is par excellence the painter's 
medium; the print medium, too, best 
adapted to express our own times. We are 
living in an age of contrasts and contra- 
dictions: one of bold, hard, bitter realities; 
of infinitely subtle shades of subconscious 
feeling; of intricate technical experimenta- 
tion; an age often in need of direct, ex- 
plosive, uninhibited emotional expression; 
in need, even at the expense of communica- 
tion, meaning or form, of surface texture, 
color, and richness. For all this the litho- 
graph is admirably adapted. 

There are two other particularities that 
give a lithograph its very special char- 
acter. Every artist knows how easy it is to 
mess up a drawing, a painting, or a water- 
color by overwork. At a certain point, at 
the expense of perfecting his work, he 


By GreorGE BIDDLE 


must leave well enough alone, to retain 
the uninjured freshness of his material. But 
since the accumulated corrections on the 
stone are gathered up in the final inking 
and rolling of the print; and because the 
surface of a stone is not injured by re- 
working, as often happens with a copper 
plate, the alterations and corrections en- 
hance the richness of the lithograph with- 
out destroying its freshness. It is a medium 
that can suggest the fragility of a sub- 
conscious and instantaneous reaction, yet 
one that will support the labored tension 
of a controlled and studied theme. 

Its other characteristic is well known 
to any artist who has worked side by side 
with a conscientious craftsman-printer; 
less perhaps to the general public. The 
printing not only reproduces the drawing, 
but, as in photography, it modifies the 
‘negative.’ As everyone knows, the es- 
sence of lithography is the antipathy of 
grease to water. The stone, inherently sensi- 
tive to fatty ink, is desensitized by treating 
it with gum arabic and other acids, which 





George Biddle has very generously presented to Car- 
negie Institute eighty-four of the one hundred and 
twenty lithographs he made between 1914 and 1948. 
They are now on exhibition in the balcony of the Hall 
of Sculpture from June 1 through July 16. 

To quote from the 112 Newsletter of the Luyber Gal- 
leries, where the artist's recent paintings were shown 
this past April: *‘George Biddle is a man of formida- 
ble capacities, for apart from his constant and fervent 
flow of artistic endeavor—paintings, drawings, prints, 
ceramics, murals—he is responsible for authoring 
a number of books, numerous magazine articles, has 
done a good deal of teaching and lecturing, has 
traveled extensively, and in addition to this has al- 
ways devoted much time and effort to a major role 
in oer activities in the art world.’ 

corge Biddle was in Pittsburgh last September to 
serve on the jury of award for Painting in the United 
States, 1949, and a brief biographical sketch appeared 
in Carnecre Macazine the Etonien month. He 
showed in the Carnegie Internationals from 1933 to 
1939 and in the Carnegie Institute series, Painting in 
the United States, 1943-49. He will be represented in 
the 1950 Pittsburgh International. 
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Sandpaper techni 


the entire stone or silhouetted 


portions are inked 
and allowed to dry. 


que. Either 


with tusche 
I slice sand- 


paper in thin strips and, curling 
them over the thumb or forefinger, 
scratch into the tusche, modelling 
in white on a _ black ground. 
I correct later with pencil, dia- 
mond point, or razor blade. I 
know of no artists who employ 
this technique. Eugene Carriére 
approximated it in many of his 
prints, and I have seen one superb 
lithograph of a horse done by 
Delacroix in the same manner. 





be 
WILD PIGS 
Lithograph (1947) 


Etching technique. The stone is 
desensitized with a wash of gum 
4 / y \ arabic. The lines are now incised 
| 





through this protective surface with a 
diamond or other sharp point; exactly 
as one draws on a copper plate in 


. ; \ \ making a dry point. Where the gum 
a “a Nd is coating has been penetrated, the 
7 ‘ : 4 he stone is now again sensitive to ink. 
rae. \ Se a eS This technique is used by commercial 
/ i Zo m _ “i lithographers in imitation of line en- 
/ 7 gravings. I do not know of any other 
e ad er 7 artists who use it. 
es Liddle ma 


THREE NUDES 
Lithograph (1926) 


This is the classic method of cross- 


hatching with 
used by Goya, 
and the Currier 


lithographic 
Delacroix, 


crayon, 
Daumier, 


and Ives artists. No 


easy tonal or color effects can be ob- 
tained by this most rigorous and 
exacting technique. It is an acid test 
of fine drawing, modelling, crafts- 
manship, and understanding of form. 
With it the greatest luminosity and 
depth can be achieved, but never 
haphazardly or by short cuts. I 
recommend it to the student. It will 
discourage incompetence. 





PATERNITY 
Lithograph (1937 ) 
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“DULCE ET DECORUM EST PRO PATRIA MORI” 
Lithograph (1934) 


Dry brush technique. The brush is dipped in tusche and 
then rubbed to the proper dry consistency on a stone. 
This is essentially a painter’s approach, in which the 
artist can improvise broadly, correcting later with sand- 
paper, diamond point, or lithographic crayon. This 
method lends itself admirably to atmospheric effects and 
color tone, especially when contrasted with flat blacks 
and occasional sharp accents. 


only affects those parts not worked over by 
the fatty crayon. The stone is now moist- 
ened before each printing. The ink from 
the roller is thus repelled from the de- 
sensitized surface, which retains the water; 
and adheres only to those spots of the 
stone that have not been desensitized; that 
is, those spots originally touched by the 
fatty crayon. 

This is a very summary explanation of a 
somewhat complicated process. For rea- 
sons not entirely understood in the realm 
of colloidal chemistry, the mixture of acid 
in the gum arabic seems to assist the stone 
in accepting a more permanent protective 
coat. The etch does not actually bite into 
the stone surface, but it controls the tend- 
ency of the greasy line to spread; particu- 
larly so in large editions. It can be so 
intensified as to kill fine lines, or so diluted 


as to deepen the blacks and allow the lines 
to spread. A skillful and intelligent printer 
can thus manipulate the stone in the same 
fashion that a photographer manipulates 
the negative in the printing. Here is an- 
other instance where craft skill and crea- 
tive idea are fused in the final production. 

The artist-lithographer’s approach to 
his stone may be as subconsciously immedi- 
ate as the draughtsman’s crayon or the 
painter's brush; as emotionally direct as a 
three-year-old child’s finger-painting. That 
is the unique quality of lithography and 
also what today would seem to threaten 
its collapse as a serious art medium. In a 
period of super-doodling and overindul- 
gence in self-expression, lithography is 
also par excellence the medium for the 
dilettante. Uncontrolled emotion is at best 
an unpleasant sight, but uncontrolled emo- 
tion in editions of several hundreds is 
frightening. 

And now may I express my present 
philosophy about the creative artist, be 
he a painter or print-maker. 

During the past fifty years in a world 
period of scientific preoccupation, the 
techniques ‘have expanded far more in- 
telligently than have our use of them. 
Most people will agree that the scientific 
concepts upon which nuclear fission was 
based had far more logic and beauty in 
them than the use to which the atom bomb 
was first put in the Pacific. In the world of 
art, too, Hiroshima may symbolize the 
end of an era. 

It is not surprising that more and more, 
since the turn of the century, art criticism 
has concerned itself with the new tech- 
niques; with new idioms of expression. In 
the fields of music, architecture, litera- 
ture, and painting the excitement in the 
new forms has often outrun the interest in 
the artist's message. 

To a great extent during this period 
artist and critic alike have forgotten that, 
no matter in what medium they speak, 
life has always been and always will be 
subject matter of art. Good painting— 
line, color and design—is never enough. 
One can enjoy the sensuous refinement of 
the artist's craft; but it is what he has to 
say with line, color, and design that gives 
ultimate significance to his paintings. 

Each artist, no matter how insignificant 
his contribution, will have some slightly 
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fresh, new, and individual approach to life. 
This indeed is the greatest and most unique 
contribution of art to civilization: that 
intuition of the nature of reality, distinct 
from reason and of equal importance, which 
“justifies us in regarding art as an indis- 
pensable mode of Coovisdae.’ 

The artist sometimes is unaware of the 
essence of his own intuitive outlook on 
life; of the nature and importance of his 
own contribution. In a certain sense this 
must always be the case. For a work of art, 


once created, has a separate life of its own. 
It grows or shrinks in importance as it 
spark-plugs men’s ideas or ceases to in- 
fluence successive waves of human thought. 
But at other times, when in their lives 
nations feel the need of art, when art is 
needed by society and so becomes mature, 
the painter understands the ulterior, 
critical, and prophetic meaning of his 
work, the intuitive reality that lies 
behind the conscious image of the visual 
world. 


THE PITTSBURGH INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 


HE 1950 International Exhibition at 
Carnegie Institute, to be known as the 
Pittsburgh International Exhibition of 
Paintings, is beginning to take definite and 
interesting form. It will open the evening 
of Founder's Day, Thursday, October 19, 
and continue through December 21. 
Months of planning and correspondence 
preceded Director of Fine Arts Homer 
Saint-Gaudens’ departure from Pittsburgh 
on February 1 to devote five months to the 
selection of paintings from artists’ homes 
and studios, exhibitions, and galleries of 
art in this country and Europe. When he 
arrived in Paris early in March, Gordon B. 
Washburn, who will succeed him as Di- 
rector on his retirement in October, joined 
him to travel along as an observer. To- 
gether they have journeyed through Spain, 
Italy, Austria, Germany, England, Bel- 
gium, and France. In each of these coun- 
tries a Carnegie Institute representative 
had laid the groundwork and arranged a 
schedule of appointments. These repre- 
sentatives also oversee the collecting and 
shipment of the paintings, no small job 
in itself. In every instance they are per- 
sons of recognized standing in art circles 
in their lands. They are: France, Guillaume 
Lerolle; Great Britain, Arnold Palmer; 
Italy, Ilario Neri; Spain, Margaret Palmer; 
Austria, Franz Karollus; Germany, Char- 
lotte Weidler; Belgium, You] Frans. In ad- 
dition to his work in England, Arnold 
Palmer selected the paintings in Norway, 
Sweden, and Holland which could not be 
included in the Director's itinerary. In 


Norway he was assisted by Alexander 
Schultz, in Sweden by Dr. Folke H6élmer, 
and in Holland by W. Jos. de Gruyter. 

As the result of this careful search for a 
balanced group of paintings from each 
land, not limited to any one trend, but 
giving each present-day tendency its pro- 
portionate representation, the coming In- 
ternational will present an up-to-the- 
minute survey of three hundred and fifty 
paintings in approximately the following 
national allotments: Great Britain, fifty; 
France, fifty; Italy, thirty-five; Germany, 
thirty; Spain, twenty; Norway and Swe- 
den, fifteen; Belgium, Austria, and Hol- 
land, fifteen each; and the United States, 
one hundred and five. 

A jury of four artists, two Europeans 
and two Americans, will meet in Pitts- 
burgh on September 21 and 22 to award 
the following prizes: First Prize, $2,000; 
Second Prize, $1,000; Third Prize, $800; 
First Honorable Mention, $400; Second 
Honorable Mention, $300; Third Honorable 
Mention, $200; Fourth Honorable Men- 
tion, $100. The Fine Arts Committee of the 
Institute will also offer $200 as the Popular 
Prize and $300 is offered by the Garden 
Club of Allegheny County for the best 
painting of a garden or flowers. 

As announced in February, the Pitts- 
burgh International is being resumed as a 
biennial rather than an annual exhibition, 
so that the next one will be held in 1952. 
The resumption has been made possible by 
a grant from The A. W. Mellon Educa- 
tional and Charitable Trust. 
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PROGRESS IN PARKS 





Avi civic program is under way in the 
Pittsburgh region. It is comprehen- 
sive and includes control of smoke and 
floods, abatement of stream pollution, re- 
development of blighted areas, new hous- 
ing, bridges, highways, parking, and air- 
port facilities. At work to advance these 
projects and others in a bold and inte- 
gtated effort and in co-operation with 
other agencies, public and private, is the 
Allegheny Conference on Community De- 
velopment. 

Progress already achieved in this com- 
munity development program pointed up, 
late in 1949, the need to enlarge and extend 
recreation facilities and advance conserva- 
tion efforts in western Pennsylvania. At 
the same time, a number of existing 
organizations, among them the former 
Horticultural Society, the Greater Pitts- 
burgh Parks Association, the Pittsburgh 
Park and Playground Society, and a bud- 
ding group concerned with conservation, 
expressed a desire to the Allegheny Con- 
ference to correlate their separate activities 
in an integrated effort to advance a co- 
ordinated program in these interrelated 
fields. 

In response, the Conference created, in 
December 1949, the Rec- 
reation, Conservation and 
Park Council. The Council 
Operates as a part of the 
Conference. 

The Council has as its 
objective the sound de- 
velopment and use of land 
and facilities in western 
Pennsylvania for recrea- 
tion, conservation, and 
scientific purposes. Te en- 
deavors to bring together 
and advance the efforts of 
various groups interested 
in the related fields of rec- 


reation, comservation, A FORMER 


AND CONSERVATION 


By Marsa STALLEY 
Allegheny Conference 
on Community Development 


parks, horticulture, zoology, biology, and 
other sciences. The Council recognizes the 
responsibility of government at all levels, 
including the local municipality, the 
county, and the state, for the provision of 
adequate recreation, conservation, and 
park facilities for the people of western 
Pennsylvania. 

Serving on the Council are seventy-six 
people who are interested in the various 
fields of recreation, conservation, and 
parks. Each member serves as an individual 
and not as a representative or delegate from 
any agency. 

Actively engaged in directing and carry- 
ing out the program of the Council are the 
officers and members of the executive com- 
mittee. The officers are: A. W. Schmidt, 
chairman; James F. Hillman, vice chair- 
man for parks; M. Graham Netting, vice 
chairman for conservation; Stanton Bel- 
four, vice chairman for recreation; and 
Marshall Stalley, secretary. Serving on the 
executive committee in addition to the 
officers are: Charles F. Chubb, Herbert E. 
Longenecker, Park H. Martin, James Mc- 
Clain, William R. Oliver, and Howard B. 
Stewart. 

From its inception, the Recreation, Con- 





VACANT LOT, ELIZABETH AND GLOSTER STREETS 
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servation and Park Council has been aware 
of the extensive facilities available and ac- 
cessible to the people of the Pittsburgh 
region including vacation areas, points of 
historical significance, and opportunities 
for week-end trips. It has felt that these 
facilities are not fully appreciated and 
utilized, perhaps in part through the lack 
of sufficient public information about 
them. 

Various agencies and organizations— 
public, private, and commercial—have 
issued recreation maps, tour guides, di- 
rectories, and listings of specialized activi- 
ties. But there was no single over-all con- 
solidated catalogue describing the variety 
of facilities in existence. Hence, one of the 
first endeavors of the Council was to create 
public awareness of the diversified resources 
available for recreation to the people of the 
Pittsburgh region. 

Toward this end, the Council has just 
published (June 1950) Recreation Guide to the 
Pittsburgh Region. Written by Gilbert Love, 
this Recreation Guide is presented by the 
Council to encourage fuller utilization of 
the vast recreation and vacation opportuni- 
ties available to the people of this area. 
It may be revised in future years to reflect 
new information and reissued from time to 
time as a continuing civic service of the 
Recreation, Conservation and Park Council. 
The Guide is reviewed by M. Graham 
Netting on pages 392-3 of this issue of 
CarNEGIE MAGAZINE. 

In the Pittsburgh area, as in the country 
as a whole, significant changes have taken 
place which emphasize the increasing im- 
portance of leisure time and the develop- 





NOW HAZELWOOD PARKLET, FIRST OF A NUMBER IN THE CITY 


ment of facilities for recreation. Today more 
people are at work with longer vacation 
periods with pay. The work week has 
grown shorter and the week end longer. In 
general, more people have more time and 
resources available for recreation. A pro- 
gram to enlarge and extend recreation and 
cultural opportunities is under way. It is 
an inca part of the total civic program 
being carried out in Pittsburgh and Alle- 
gheny County. 

In 1947, as a part of the ‘‘Pittsburgh 
Package,’’ state enabling legislation was 
secured permitting the consolidation of 
two city bureaus relating to recreation, 
and the creation by the City of Pittsburgh 
of the Department of Parks and Recreation 
with full departmental status. The City 
Bond Issue, approved in 1947, included a 
$4,000,000 modernization and improve- 
ment program for city park and recreation 
facilities. 

A new combined conservatory and aviary 
is being built on the North Side. Major im- 
perce have been made at the High- 
and Park Zoo. New swimming pools are 
being constructed in the city. Through a 
grant from the Sarah Mellon Scaife Foun- 
dation, coadministered by the Conference, 
the city was provided in 1949 with a new 
Children’s Zoo at Highland Park. 

Through a pattern established by a grant 
from James F. Hillman, chairman of the 
Allegheny Conference, and co-operation 
and financial assistance from the City of 
Pittsburgh, a network of ‘“‘parklets’’ has 
been established within the last two years 
in crowded residential areas needing 
neighborhood recreational facilities. Two 
of these parklets now 
exist in the Hill District, 
one in lower Hazelwood, 
one on the North Side, 
and a fifth, the Shaler 
Parklet on Mt. Washing- 
ton. 

Following this ‘‘park- 
let’’ pattern, a group of 
Lawrenceville business 
men made a grant to the 
city through the Alle- 
gheny Conference of 
$5,100 for the acquisition 
of land for a parklet in 
Lawrenceville. The City 
agreed to provide $20,000 
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for the development and construction of 
the parklet. This was followed in April 
1950 by a grant of playground equipment 
costing approximately $1,000 from the 
Pittsburgh Park and Playground Society, 
a private agency recently reorganized and 
co-operating closely with the Recreation, 
Conservation and Park Council. The park- 
let in Lawrenceville will be built and in use 
this summer. This summer, also, a seventh 
parklet will be built, located near Mercy 
Hospital at Vickroy and Magee streets. 
The City of Pittsburgh has set aside 
$25,000 for this purpose. 

With the disbanding recently of the 
Pittsburgh Horticultural Society, responsi- 
bility for providing assistance to the city 
for the Spring and Fall Flower Shows and 
making grants for plant materials and im- 
provements to the Conservatory now rests 
withthe Recreation, Conservation and Park 
Council. 

The Phipps Conservatory, administered 
by the City Department of Parks and Rec- 
reation, has grown over the years in im- 
portance to the community. It has an 
annual city operating budget of $145,000. 
This year a $75,000 bond fund improve- 
ment program was carried out at the Con- 
servatory. The 1950 Spring Flower Show 
was an outstanding success and attracted 
an attendance of 135,152 people, exceeding 
the previous record of 1949 by 13,064. In- 
come from the nominal admission charged 
at night for the Spring Flower Show, to- 
gether with private grants made to the 
Horticultural Fund of the Recreation, 
Conservation and Park Council, will be 


applied toward costs for forthcoming 
flower shows and improvements in the 
Conservatory. The role of the Council in 
this horticultural activity is to co-operate 
with the city and assist by providing sup- 
plementary funds for needed plant ma- 
terials and capital expenditures 

A grant of $25,000 from the Sarah Mel- 
lon Scaife Foundation has made possible 
the initiation of a city street tree-planting 
and hillside beautification program this 
year. No program of this kind has been 
carried out in Pittsburgh since the great 
depression. The grant was made through 
the Allegheny Conference to the city, and 
the project is being carried out with the 
co-operation and assistance of the Recrea- 
tion, Conservation and Park Council. 

Early this year a detailed survey was 
completed by the city forester. This was 
done to select areas needing planting con- 
sistent with the requirements of the city 
as a whole and the nature of the project. 
In April 2 contract was let for the planting 
of individual street shade trees. This work 
was completed during the spring planting 
season, and 717 individual ‘street shade 
trees have been planted in carefully selected 
areas in Stanton Heights, East Brookline, 
Greenfield, North Side, and Squirrel Hill. 
This planting program consists of two 
parts: the individual shade tree program 
and the planting of hillsides. In con- 
nection with the latter, a committee con- 
sisting of representatives from the city and 
the Recreation, Conservation and Park 
Council has been at work to review po- 
tential sites for hillside planting. Adjacent 
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CHILDREN’S ZOO IN HIGHLAND PARK, OPENED LAST SEPTEMBER, IS PROVING VERY POPULAR 





RECLAMATION ON A STRIPPED MINED AREA AT BURGETTSTOWN, NEAR PITTSBURGH 


to the Bloomfield Playground, below the 
bridge, the planting of a hillside, pre- 
viously an unofficial dump, is now being 
completed. If this demonstration hillside 
planting program proves successful, it is 
anticipated that it may be extended in 1951. 

These various projects in horticultural 
improvements—street shade-tree planting, 
hillside beautification, the provision of 
parklets—are examples of the partnership 
approach between private effort and public 
effort that has characterized the broader 
civic program under way in Pittsburgh and 
Allegheny County. 





Mr. Stalley is assistant director of the Allegheny 
Conference on Community Development, secretary of 
the Recreation, Conservation and Park Council of the 
Conference, and secretary-treasurer of the Pittsburgh 
Park and Playground Society. 


Before he came to the Aliegheny Conference four 
years ago, he was assistant director of the Metro- 
politan Cleveland Development Council. During the 
War he was consultant in employee relations for 
civilian personnel in the Secretary of War's office and 
planned community activities for the Pentagon Build- 
ing; later he was director of community activities for 
the War Relocation Authority under the Department 
of the Interior. 


He studied at the Wharton School of the University 
of Pennsylvania and was graduated trom Western Re- 
serve University at Cleveland. 
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Another example is the project to pro- 
vide an outdoor municipal amphitheater 
for civic light opera being financed by the 
City of Pittsburgh and the Edgar J. Kauf- 
mann Educational and Charitable Trust. 

Paralleling recreational developments in 
the City of Pittsburgh, the State has acted 
not only to advance the Point Park, but to 
extend recreational facilities at Racoon 
Creek and Laurel Hill State Parks. 

Essential to the carrying out of the ob- 
jectives of the Recreation, Conservation 
and Park Council is immediate and effec- 
tive action to enable the preservation of a 
minimum number of scenic, biologic, 
geologic, and historical areas for present 
and future citizens of western Pennsylvania. 
M. Graham Netting, assistant director of 
Carnegie Museum, is vice chairman for 
conservation of the Recreation, Conserva- 
tion and Park Council. This division of the 
Council has responsibility for advancing 
conservation efforts in western Pennsyl- 
vania and now has on its active agenda 
several unspoiled valleys. 

Portions of Slippery Rock Creek and its 
tributaries are unmatched in western Penn- 
sylvania in scenic and geologic interest. 
The Greater Pittsburgh Parks Association, 
am agency co-operating with the Recrea- 
tion, Conservation and Park Council, has 
preserved and protected the McCognell’s 

(Turn to page 375) 








A TRIBUTE TO DR. ROBERT E. DOHERTY 


By AucGustus K. OLIVER 


HEN Robert E. Doherty came from 

New Haven to Pittsburgh in 1936, 
to assume the presidency of Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, 
he brought with him 
two gifts that were des- 
tined to raise Carnegie 
Tech from its then sta- 
tus of a comparatively 
unknown, conventional 
engineering school of 
average standing to its 
present recognized posi- 
tion of leadership among 
institutions devoted to 
engineering and techni- 
cal education. 

The first of these two 
gifts was a vision; the 
second, a combination 
of rare qualities of sound 
common sense, inherent 
sensitive kindliness, 
superlative leadership, 
and truly dynamic driving power. 

The “‘vision’’ was what is now known 
nationally and internationally as the Car- 
negie Plan for Engineering Education, 
which has as its basis the conviction that a 
scientific or technical school falls far short 
of fulfilling the obligations it owes to its 
community and to the successive genera- 
tions of students it has been organized to 
serve if it is content merely to teach its 
undergraduates engineering data and tech- 
niques and neglects to teach them at the 
same time how to use their acquired knowl- 
edge to solve problems and grow in 
stature; in other words, how to be good 
citizens. The transformation of that vision 
into a living reality in the short space of 
fourteen years, brought to full nition 
through the constant exercise of those 
personal qualities of common sense, kind- 
liness, leadership, and power, has placed 
Dr. Doherty in the front rank of the 
nation’s college presidents. 

The eae development and ultimate 
fulfillment of the Carnegie Plan as the 
dominant factor in the curriculum of Car- 





ROBERT E. DOHERTY 


negie Tech was paralleled by the develop- 
ment of scholarly research. Both have de- 
pended in large measure on the ability to 
attract to Carnegie a 
faculty of men and 
women who are leaders 
in their respective fields 
and are devoted to the 
ideals of the Plan itself; 
this type of faculty Dr. 
Doherty has built upon 
the excellent founda- 
tions which he inherited 
when he first came to 
Carnegie. 

As this building-up 
process developed, how- 
ever, it became evident 
that the bringing to- 
gether of such a faculty 
and the establishment of 
new departments which 
are fundamental ele- 
ments of the Carnegie 
Plan could not be accomplished within the 
limits of the appropriations available from 
endowment income; Dr. Doherty, almost 
single-handed, has secured the additional 
funds required. 

Essential also was acceptance of the 
almost revolutionary departure, entailed 
in the Carnegie Plan, from long-established 
conceptions of engineering education—ac- 
ceptance not only by his own faculty and 
students, but by other educational institu- 
tions as well; that this acceptance has been 
accorded is evidenced by the increasingly 
widespread recognition of the value and 
validity of Dr. Doherty’s brain child, 
which has now come of age. Indeed, it is 
no exaggeration to say that under Dr. 
Doherty's inspired and inspiring leader- 





Augustus K. Oliver is a member of the boards of 
trustees of Carnegie Institute and Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. He has served on these boards longer 
than any present member, having been elected a 
trustee in 1912. Since 1917 he has been secretary of 
both boards. Mr. Oliver has been a member of the 
board of trustees of Carnegie Institute of Technology 
during the administration of its three presidents. 
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ship the name ‘‘Carnegie’’ has come to 
naa as high in the field of education as 
does the name of the School's founder in 
the industry in which he was an outstand- 
ing leader ie sO many years. 

Two years ago Dr. Doher y informed 
some of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology trustees of his irrevocable decision 
to retire from the presidency at the close 
of the academic year in 1950. Despite all 
efforts to persuade him to remain at Car- 
negie for at least several years longer, he 
has adhered steadfastly to that decision; 
with him, apparently, “‘irrevocable’’ means 
irrevocable.” He is, therefore, terminat- 
ing his official connection with Carnegie 
Tech on July 1, and as a concomitant has 
submitted his resignation as a member of 
the boards of trustees of Carnegie Institute 
and Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
effective the same date. As he will no 
longer be a resident of Pittsburgh, the 
members of the boards of trustees had no 
alternative but to accept this resignation 
as submitted. In doing so, however, they 
have recorded formally in the minutes of 
the boards their admiration for Bob Doherty 
as a man; their respect for him as an educa- 
tor and administrator; their gratitude to 
him for what he has accomplished for the 
institution for whose operation they, as 
trustees, are responsible; and their warm 
and lasting affection for him as a personal 
friend. 

Dr. Doherty plans to retire to Winter 
Park, Florida, where he will be able to 
devote himself to a fuller development of 
his artistic talent in painting—an oppor- 
tunity he has keenly awaited. His de- 
parture from Pittsburgh will be a severe 
loss to the community and to everyone who 
has had the —— of knowing him dur- 
ing his residence here. I know his many 
friends join me in wishing him happiness 
and comfort in his highly deserved retire- 
ment. 





CARNEGIE INSTITUTE SOCIETY 
MemBersHIP FEEs 
ANNUAL AssocIATE MEMBER............. $10 


ANNUAL JUNIOR MEMBER................. $5 
ANNUAL SuppoRTING MEMBER... $15 
ANNUAL CoNTRIBUTING MEMBER...... $25-100 
ANNUAL SusTAINING Memser.... . .$100-1,000 
ANNUAL SPONSOR............... $1,000-5,000 
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PARKS AND CONSERVATION 
(Continued from page 373) 


Mills section. With the approval of the 
Greater Pittsburgh Parks Association, a 
committee is at work making a detailed 
land-utilization study of the area. 

A proposal has been made that a small 
gorge oo about twenty-five acres in Butler 
County be preserved as a geological monu- 
ment exemplifying stream diversion re- 
sulting from glaciation. Action on this 
front is anticipated in 1950. 

The Couneil has proposed to the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission that the Com- 
mission acquire and develop an area for a 
waterfowl sanctuary, a small-scale Pyma- 
tuning near Pittsburgh. If such a water- 
fowl sanctuary is created, it is hoped that 
certain contiguous areas might be acquired 
by the Pennsylvania Game Commission, 
the Pennsylvania Fish Commission or other 
bodies, to be utilized for hunting, fishing, 
recreation and nature trails. 

In addition, the conservation division of 
the Council has had on its program, as- 
sistance in formulating a national water- 
resource policy, co-operation with the Fox 
Chapel Garden Club in planning a con- 
servation essay contest this spring in 
Aspinwall and Fox Chapel schools, con- 
sultation with the Squaw Run Garden 
Club which instituted during May and 
June indoor and outdoor conservation pro- 
grams and demonstration for Cub Scouts 
and Girl Scouts in the Dorseyville area, 
and the starting of a file of all areas in 
western Pennsylvania which may merit 
preservation. 

Thus, this newly formed Recreation, 
Conservation and Park Council of the Alle- 
gheny Conference on Community Develop- 
ment has launched its efforts to make its 
contribution to improve the livability of 
western Pennsylvania for the present and 
future citizens of this Pittsburgh region. 
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ma special occasion for discussing at 
this time one particular painting in the 
permanent collection of Carnegie Institute 
is the publication by the University of 
Pittsburgh Press of The Life and Work of 
David G. Blythe. The author of this bi- 
ography is Dorothy Miller, instructor in 
English at the University. In her book she 
has re-created Pittsburgh of the mid- 
nineteenth century, a city in which the 
restless artist wandered and which he 
interpreted so well on canvas. Miss Miller 
richly deserves the thanks of her fellow 
townsmen and all who are interested in 
American art for her research and writings 
on David Blythe. 

The painting by David Blythe in the 
permanent collection is Post Office. It is an 
important canvas of a Pittsburgh scene by 
a famous Pittsburgh artist. It is important 
in itself and also because of the position 
of David Blythe in American art. That 
position was not attained, though the in- 
herent quality of his work entitled him to 
it, until the attention of the public was 
called to his achievement in the exhibition 
of his paintings presented by Carnegie In- 


POST OFFICE 


By David G. Blythe 
(1815-65) 


stitute in 1932. He now stands as probably 
the most important genre painter that 
America has produced. Just three of his 
paintings, Post Office, The Pittsburgh Horse 
Market, and General Doubleday Crossing the 
Potomac, would insure him that position. 

Blythe’s career as an artist was in re- 
sponse to an inner urge. He was self-taught. 
He learned the hard way. He was original, 
and his style was his very own. It is true 
that he was an uneven artist, but in his 
best work there is more than a spark of 
genius—there is genius. Blythe was a con- 
temporary of Richard Caton Woodville, 
William S. Mount, and George Caleb Bing- 
ham, who painted genre scenes and were 
recorders cf American life, but there is no 
reason to suppose that he knew any of 
them though perhaps he may have seen 
their work. His painting developed out of 
his desire to express himself, his times, and 
his environment. He was as honest as the 
day is long in his presentation of the life 
about him. His art was never pretentious. 
It was a racy art, an art of and for the 
people. 

Post Office is oil on canvas, though since 
the Institute acquired it the canvas has 
been put on Pressdwood for its better 
preservation. The painting is 20 inches in 
width by 24 in height. It is signed in the 
lower left corner, ‘‘Blythe.’’ It is not dated, 
but it was probably painted about 1863. 

The painting has a very definite and 
balanced composition. It is harmonious 
and beautiful in color and amusingly hu- 
man in its outlook. The background of the 
scene is the crowded general-delivery win- 
dow, which opens onto the street through 
an arched alcove. The building is the Pitts- 
burgh Post Office that stood at the corner 
of Fifth Avenue and Smithfield Street on 
the present site of the Park Building. The 
characters in the little drama are, on the 
one hand, two townsmen who have re- 
ceived their mail and are intently reading 
it—in the one case with the assistance of 
an interested spectator—and, on the other 
hand, the group of men and women who 
are pushing a jostling each other for a 
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place in front of the window. The tension 
of the latter group is suggested by the 
basket upset in the crush, and by the 
urchin burrowing his way into the group 
and, in his energy, tearing the trousers of 
the man beside him. The ragged, stogie- 
chewing newsboy, sitting on the steps at 
the right center, and the young pickpocket, 
pursuing his business affairs to the left, 
show by their actions that they are calm 
habitués of the place. 

On the whole, the colors of the painting, 
as in all Blythe’s pictures, are subdued, 
mostly confined to variations of gray and 
brown, though it must be conceded that 
there are more color notes in Post Office 
than in any of his other paintings with the 
probable exception of Lawyer's Dream. The 
stones of the building and steps are gray, 
and the clothing in general is taupe, fawn, 
tan, brown, gray, or black. The main con- 
trast appears in the billowing rose gown 
of the woman in the center, in her deeper 
rose hat with its blue and cream-colored 
decorations. The other woman in the scene 
wears a dark green bonnet. The men’s 
costumes, too, have touches of color—a 
red jacket-back, a red tie, a rust-red bag, 
a white shirt. Other bits of white show in 
the newspapers and letters and in the 
woman's petticoat and hose. 

The picture was purchased directly from 
the artist by George W. Hailman, of Pitts- 
burgh, shortly after it was completed. He 
probably paid about fifty dollars for it, for 
that was the amount that the artist usually 
received for a painting of this size, accord- 
ing to the ledger records of C. H. Wolff, a 
Pittsburgh collector who was a friend of 
the artist. On the death of Mr. Hailman 
it passed to his widow; and on her demise 
it came into the possession of her son, 
James D. Hailman, a trustee of Carnegie 
Institute and a member of the Fine Arts 
Committee. On his death in 1930 it became 
the property of Mrs. James D. Hailman, 
who disposed of it early in 1937 to Francis 
P. Garvan, a distinguished collector of 
Americana. He placed it on loan in the 
Garvan Collection at Yale University. 
Francis Garvan died in November 1937, 
but the painting remained at Yale until 
1942, when it was offered for sale by his 
estate. It was purchased by Carnegie In- 
stitute. 

Post Office was shown in the Pittsburgh 


Library Exhibition at Library Hall, Febru- 
ary and March, 1879; in the David G. 
Blythe Exhibition of Paintings at Carnegie 
Institute in December 1932 and January 
1933; in the Exhibition of American Genre 
at the Whitney Museum of American Art 
in March and April, 1935; in the Exhibi- 
tion of American Genre Paintings at Car- 
negie Institute in February and March, 
1936; in the exhibition, Paintings by David 
G. Blythe, at the Whitney Museum in 
April and May, 1936; and in the Exhibi- 
tion of American Genre Paintings and Vic- 
toriana at Yale University in March and 
April, 1937. It was last shown at an exhi- 
bition of the works of David G. Blythe at 
the Butler Art Institute, Youngstown, 
Ohio, in 1947. 

David Gilmour Blythe was born in East 
Liverpool, Ohio, on May 9, 1815. He was 
the son of John and Susan G. Blythe, who 
had settled in what is now a part of East 
Liverpool shortly after their arrival in the 
United States from Perth, Scotland. Blythe's 
early years were spent at his parents’ home- 
stead farm on the Lisbon Road. He was a 
quiet, bookish, rather eccentric youth who, 
without any training, was able to dash off 
a striking likeness of an individual either 
in his presence or from memory. At the age 
of fifteen he came to Pittsburgh to learn the 
trade of wood-carving with the firm of 
Joseph Woodwell. How well his three-year 
apprenticeship served him is attested by 
the heroic statue of Lafayette, carved from 
poplar some years later, for the top of the 
dome of the Fayette County Courthouse at 
Uniontown, Pennsylvania. It has survived 
the years and now stands in the entrance 
hall of the Courthouse at Uniontown. 

After spending a fourth year in Pitts- 
burgh as a house carpenter, David Blythe, 
with his brother John, made a trip down 
the Mississippi to New Orleans and back 
in 1835 and 1836. From 1837 to 1840 he 
served with the United States Navy, work- 
ing part of the time as a ship’s carpenter 
aboard the Ontario at Pensacola and while 
it was on a cruise through the West Indies 
to Boston. From 1840 until about 1845 he 
was leading the wandering life of an 
itinerant portrait painter with his base at 
his home town. It is interesting to note 
that all the pictures he did at East Liver- 
pool and Uniontown at various times from 
1840 until 1854 were portraits, while the 
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paintings done in Pittsburgh from 1854 to 
1865 were practically all genre subjects. 

He settled in Uniontown about 1846 to 
make carvings and to paint portraits. It 
was there he met Miss Julia Keffer, whom 
he married in 1848. His wife died of typ 
hoid fever a year later, and her untimely 
death had a very marked effect on his out- 
look and career. 

It is known that he lived in Pittsburgh 
in 1856 and 1857, and again from 1861 to 
1865. He maintained a studio during these 
latter years at 66 Third Avenue. This may 
have been the studio from which he was 
locked out because of his failure to pay his 
rent—an incident that furnished the sub- 
ject of his painting, Art versus Law, now in 
the Brooklyn Museum. At the outbreak of 
the Civil War he accompanied the Thir- 
teenth Pennsylvania Regiment to the front 
and remained with it during its three 
months’ service. He was not an enlisted 
man but a camp follower, engaged where- 
_ he went in making sketches of army 
life. 

One of the results of his stay with the 
army was the painting, General Doubleday 
Crossing the Potomac, which is now owned 
by Stephen C. Clark and hangs in the Na- 
tional Baseball Museum at Cooperstown, 
New York. Apart from its significance as a 
scene of Civil War military activity, it is 
an important American landscape painting. 
It is well designed, shows a vast expanse 
of the countryside, and is deserving of a 
place in the history of American art. Out 
of his experience in the field with troops 
or the Civil War days in Pittsburgh came 
such paintings as Libby Prison, Fremont in 
Missouri, Union Troops, Entraining, Re- 
cruits Wanted, Story of the Battle, The First 
Shot, The Bounty Jumper, The Smash-up of 
the Confederacy, and The Emancipation Procla- 
mation. 

This last-named painting is among the 
lost, but a lithograph of it came into the 
possession of the Old Print Shop in New 
York in 1943. The title of the lithograph is 
President Lincoln Writing the Proclamation of 
Freedom, January 1, 1863. It was litho- 
graphed and printed in color in Cincinnati, 
and published by M. Dupuy, Pittsburgh, 
1864. The artist presents Lincoln as having 
retired to a disordered attic room of the 
White House to write the historic docu- 
ment. The room is littered with petitions 
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and records that may have played their 
part in re the decision of the Presi- 
dent. Lincoln is in his shirt sleeves and has 
thrown off one of his slippers. There is a 
key on the wall above his seated figure 
which indicates he has locked himself in 
to escape Mary Todd Lincoln or the many 
visitors who constantly harassed him. The 
scene is imaginary, as were most of Blythe's 
pena. but in no work is the artist's 
umanism, insight, understanding, and in- 
terpretation of events better shown. 

In appearance, as the pencil sketch he 
made of himself shows, he was tall and 
spare, with large square shoulders. He had 
heavy eyebrows, and his hair and beard 
were a and usually unkempt. Although 
he was a stern-looking man, his counten- 
ance lighted up when he was engaged in 
conversation. He wore a long frock coat, 
very wide trousers, large thick-soled 
boots, and the high hat of the gentleman 
of his period. He was of a literary trend, as 
the many poems which have been pre- 
served in albums and newspapers bear 
witness. He wrote under the signature 
‘“Boots.’’ Outspoken, fearless, and of great 
independence of character, he was also a 
man of fine feeling, sympathy, and under- 
standing, as is conveyed by a letter he 
wrote to one of his brothers at the front 
in the Civil War and by his regard for his 
wife, at whose death ‘‘the beauty and the 
worth"’ departed from his life. Though 
eccentric in many ways, he was one of the 
most companionable and sociable of men. 
This is indicated by his position among 
fellow artists in Pittsburgh and by the 
welcome he received at mess in Civil 
War camps. 

Blythe died at the Passavant Hospital, 
Pittsburgh, on May 15, 1865. The circum- 
stances of his passing are strangely re- 
miniscent of the death of Stephen Foster, 
his fellow townsman, who died a year be- 
fore in Bellevue Hospital in the City of 
New York. They may have known each 
other and may have understood that what 
one was trying to say in paint the other 
Was trying to say in the words and music 
of simple yet immortal songs. David 
Blythe was buried first in the old Fifth 
Street Cemetery, East Liverpool, and when 
this cemetery was abandoned his remains 
were removed to the Spring Grove Ceme- 

(Turn to page 390) 
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MUSEUM SUMMER PLANS 


IELD work, always an essential part of 

museum schedules, will scatter the 
staff of Carnegie Museum quite widely this 
year. 
' Museum Director Wallace Richards will 
spend several months in Europe this sum- 
mer. His principal objective will be the 
study of European museums with special 
reference to administration, education, and 
exhibits. While in Europe, he and Gordon 
B. Washburn, who is to assume the di- 
rectorship of Fine Arts October 1, will con- 
fer on co-operative exhibit plans of the de- 
partments of the Museum and Fine Arts. 

During the trip Mr. Richards will visit 
England, France, Holland, Belgium, Spain, 
sat iad: He will be accompanied by Mrs. 
Richards and their son Gwin, and will be 
traveling with Mr. and Mrs. William 
Block. Mr. Block is the publisher of the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 

M. Graham Netting, assistant director, 
will attend the annual meeting of the 
American Society of Ichthyologists and 
Herpetologists, of which he is retiring 
president, at Salt Lake City, June 19-23, 
and also the Pacific Division of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science meeting concurrently, and will 
then attend the meetings of the American 
Society of Mammalogists in Yellowstone 
National Park. The remainder of the sum- 
mer he plans to make numerous field trips 
in the tri-state area for herpetological col- 
lecting and conservation investigations. 

Matthew T. Mellon has again been in- 
strumental in assisting the Section of Birds 
to achieve one of its major objectives, a 
study of the bird life of the Republic of 
Honduras. Arthur C. Twomey, curator of 
birds as well as director of education, con- 
ducted expeditions to that country in 1947 
and 1948, bringing to the Museum a scien- 
tific collection of Central American birds. 
The first investigations were made on the 
Islas de la Bahia and over the north coast, 
inland to a point just beyond the first 
mountain ranges. The 1950 expedition will 
be conducted over western Honduras from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific slopes. This field 
project into one of the least known regions 
of Central America is a continuation of the 


main Honduras project, which when com- 
pleted will result in a systematic study of 
the bird life, including geographical dis- 
tribution, life histories, and ecology. Dr. 
Twomey will be accompanied by R. W. 
Hawkins, Carnegie Museum preparator. 
They will be in the field during June, July, 
and part of August. 

Walter R. Sweadner, curator of insects 
and spiders, with the assistance of George 
E. Wallace, associate curator, and some 
of Dr. Sweadner’s graduate students at the 
University of Pittsburgh, will work on the 
fleas, lice, and so on, collected by the 
Pennsylvania Mammal Survey. Local col- 
lecting trips will also be made. 

J. LeRoy Kay, curator of vertebrate fos- 
sils, accompanied by John E. Guilday, 
assistant preparator, and his wife, will 
spend three months in the field to look for 
fossil evidence and to study the geology of 
the intermontane basins of the northwest, 
especially Montana and British Columbia. 
En route they plan to attend the summer 
field convention of the Society of Verte- 
brate Paleontology in the San Juan Basin 
of New Mexico. 

E. R. Eller, curator of invertebrate 
fossils, is going into northern Pennsyl- 
vania for exploration of the upper De- 
vonian and lower Mississipian delta, and 
investigation of some of the limestones in 
Ohio. 

Gordon K. MacMillan, associate curator 
of invertebrates, will spend approximately 
three weeks collecting specimens in Cape 
Breton, Nova Scotia, and will then visit 
natural history museums in Halifax, Que- 
bec, Montreal, Ottawa, and Toronto. 

L. K. Henry, curator of plants, and his 
staff plan to continue throughout the sum- 
mer and fall to visit new collecting locali- 
ties in western Pennsylvania. The investi- 
gations of water plants, bog plants, and 
violets are being continued A extended. 
Dorothy Long, research assistant, will 
continue to work on the seeds of fleshy 
fruits, in the hope that a booklet illus- 
trated with line drawings may be pub- 
lished on the subject. 

J. Kenneth Doutt, curator of mammals, 
a member of the board of directors of the 
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American Society of Mammalogists, will 
attend the annual meeting of this organiza- 
tion in Yellowstone National Park, June 
25-28. Caroline A. Heppenstall, assistant 
curator, and Mary E. Sumner, administra- 
tive assistant, will also attend. 

Deirdre Baird, assistant curator of crafts, 
will attend a two weeks’ course in Ameri- 
can crafts sponsored by the New York State 
Historical Association in Cooperstown. 

William J. Mayer-Oakes, archeologist, 
and John R. Simpson, assistant, with other 
interested persons, will spend the summer 


locating new archeological sites locally 

Grace L. Orton, assistant curator of 
amphibians and reptiles, who is a member 
of the board of governors of the American 
Society of Ichthyologists and Herpetolo- 
gists, will attend the Society’s meet- 
ing in Salt Lake City, and in addition will 
visit various western museums. 

Ottmar F. von Fuehrer, staff artist, does 
not plan to be in the field this summer, 
since he will devote his entire time to the 
painting of the life-size mural of Tyran- 
nosaurus rex in Dinosaur Hall. 


WANTED: LOCAL INDIAN RELICS 





T= year 1950 has seen the renaissance of 
archeological field work in western 
Pennsylvania. Carnegie Museum's program 
of archeological survey in the Upper Ohio 
Valley is the first major attempt to examine 
this region as a whole. The ultimate goal 
of the program is a complete history of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the area, from 
the earliest migrants who hunted the ex- 
tinct mastodon, down to the _ historic 
tribes present when the first white men 
arrived. 

Funds for an initial three-year program 
have been appropriated. Under the guid- 
ance of James L. Swauger, curator of the 
Section of Man, who conceived the pro- 
ject, work has already commenced. William 
J. Mayer-Oakes has been added to the Mu- 
seum staff as archeologist and will conduct 
the actual research program. 

Heretofore much archeological research 
in Pennsylvania has been sporadic and un- 
integrated with that of adjacent areas. In 
addition, there has not been enough pub- 
lication of the results of research. Because 
of the intensive and excellent work that 
has been done in New York and Ohio dur- 
ing the past generation, western Pennsyl- 
vania is a gap in the archeological record. 
Since the Indians knew nothing of our 
contemporary political boundaries, this 
wealth of relevant comparative data from 
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the adjacent areas will greatly help us. 
This first three-year program is planned 
as a unified, comprehensive research. The 
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INDIAN ARTEFACTS FOUND AT CORAOPOLIS 








chief activity will be a reconnaissance of 
the area to locate, map, and test Indian 
habitation sites. The primary aim of the 
program is to produce an accurate schema- 
tic picture of the Indian cultures that in- 
habited this area, and to chart their dis- 
tribution in space and time. Results of the 
field work will be published in both 
scientific and popular form during the next 
three years. A scientific monograph will 
embody the results of the entire program 
with a final analysis and recommendations 
for future research. 

The possibilities facing the program are 
challenging. We know that men lived in 
the western states during the last stages of 
Pleistocene glaciation. The chances for 
finding ‘Early Man’’ in Pennsylvania are 
good, and this will be a special interest of 
our program. The spectacular Ohio Hope- 
well mound-building culture has been 
traced into New York, but the route of 
communication through Pennsylvania has 
never been carefully explored. Finally, 
there are many historic Indian tribes that 
have not yet been associated with arche- 
ological cultures. This is a particularly 
valuable goal, since we have available 
written descriptions of the historic Indians 
to supplement the bare archeological facts. 


Co-operation is the byword of the pro- 
gram. We need and are actively seeking the 
assistance of all persons and institutions 
interested in the prehistory of the Upper 
Ohio Valley. 





Mr. Mayer-Oakes, who has joined the Museum 
staff just this year and will conduct the new archeo- 
logical project under James L. Swauger, has had con- 
siderable experience ‘digging.’ Last summer he was 
supervisor of the University of Chicago excavations 
at Starved Rock in northern Illinois, where the re- 
mains of the earliest Indian group known from that 
state were uncovered. This field work followed labo- 
ratory analysis of finds he and the same group had 
made in 1947 in the section, which Mr. Mayer-Oakes 
then wrote up as the thesis for his master's degree 
from the University. The summer of 1948 he spent 
excavating for the Smithsonian Institution in eastern 
Oklahoma. 

Last year he was also associated with the Daven- 
port Public Museum, in Iowa, as lecturer in arche- 
ology, and while there he designed a series of thirteen 
exhibits, ‘‘Men in the Davenport area from earliest to 
latest times."’ 

A graduate of the University of Chicago, he wona 
Big 10 track championship in 1942 and did consider- 
able cross-country running. He spent 1943-46 with the 
Army Air Force as training command and bomber 
pilot, and still enjoys flying in his spare time. 

Mr. Mayer-Oakes has published several popular and 
technical articles and is a member of the Society for 
American Archeology, American Anthropological 
Association, Plains Archeological Conference, and 
Missouri Archeological Society. 


DURING LAST MONTH’S NATURE CONTEST 
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SEVERAL OF THE 332 CONTESTANTS HUNT FOR RUFFED GROUSE IN A MUSEUM DISPLAY 


CAMERA READY TO GO? 
By James W. Ross 


How about your camera? 
All ready for that vacation 
trip? Right in that dusty 
drawer where you parked 
it last fall? Before investing 
any of your vacation bud- 

; et in expensive color film 
or + Madicandaokine, for that matter, how 
about a superficial examination of that 
camera. You may be surprised. 

As a starting point, open up the camera 
and blow away the dust that has accumu- 
lated. Be on the lookout, too, for scraps of 
the gummed paper used to keep roll film 
from unrolling. Particularly in miniature 
cameras and in the popular 24” x 2%” 
reflex cameras, this paper can jam poll 
shutter or film- -advancing mechanisms. 

Now let’s check the shutter. If your 
camera has a full range of shutter ‘speeds, 
including the settings ‘"T,”’ “B,” “1,” 

‘1/5”,"” up to ae of 1/200 or faster, 
make certain that the shutter operates 
properly at all] settings. 

You seldom use the slow speeds, you 





say. That may be true, but if the shutter is 
open for two or three seconds when it 
should be open for one, there’s every chance 
it will be open for 1/ 50th of a second when 
you have it set for 1/100th. And in shoot- 
ing color film this error can be enough to 
spoil a picture. But don’t try to make any 
repairs yourself. The shutter on even an 
inexpensive camera is a complicated device. 

Considering the fact that many summer 
snap-shooters never clean the lens during 
the lifetime of a camera, it’s little wonder 
that their results are often disappointing. 
First look at the front surface of the lens, 
holding in front of an unshaded light bulb 
or in bright sunlight. It should be abso- 
lutely free of dust or scum or finger marks, 
and should sparkle as brightly as your 
favorite piece of glassware. 

Before attempting to clean the lens, blow 
away any loose dust. Don’t risk scratching 
it by rubbing the dirt into the glass. Use a 
soft, lintless cloth or regular lens tissue 
in conjunction with any of the prepared 
lens-cleaning solutions. Don’t scrub the 
lens, and don’t drop the liquid on the lens 
for fear it may find its way to the clear 
cement that holds the sections of glass to- 

(Turn to page 385) 


@ Facts of Vital Concern to Women 
From Our 87 Years’ Experience 


A loving parent named the eldest son executor of the 
estate. When the son was forced to make decisions 
with which his brothers disagreed, he lost their 
friendship and affection. 


Are you placing unfair responsibilities upon your 
children . . . are you risking the chance of creating 
future discord among your family? Our services as 
executor and trustee assure impartial, expert admin- 
istration of your desires, encourage harmony among 
heirs. We'll welcome the opportunity of discussing 
our various services with you, your husband and 
with your family attorney. Visit us, or telephone 
GR-1-9600, extension 669. 


LOST HIS 
BROTHERS’ 
FRIENDSHIP 


PEOPLES FIRST NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh’s Oldest Trust Company 
Trust Department - Fourth & Wood - Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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HE painting, 
Among Those Left 
by Ivan Le Lorraine 
Albright, has been 
presented to Carnegie 
Institute and now 
hangs in the perma- 
nent collection. It is 
an anonymous gift. 
When first ex- 
hibited the canvas 
bore the title, The 
Blacksmith, later it 
was called The Wheel- 
wright, and when it 
appeared in the 1939 
Carnegie International 
it carried one of the 
artist’s characteristic 
phrases for his pic- 
tures, Among Those 
Left. This last title 
undoubtedly refers to 
the gradual disap- 
pearance from the 
contemporary Ameri- 
can scene of one of 
the most fascinating 
figures in industry— 
the blacksmith. The 
picture is certain to 
call to mind the lines 
of Longfellow’s poem 
although it must be 
said thatno one 
would think of using 
Among Those Left as 
an illustration for the gentle poet’s de- 

scription of the Village Blacksmith. 

The smith, a mighty man is he, 
With large and sinewy hands; 
And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands. 


The painting is too uncompromising a 
statement for that purpose, too realistic, 
or rather super-realistic. 

Among Those Left was painted in the sum- 
mers of 1928 and 1929 in the loft of an old 
barn at Warrenville near Chicago, where 
the artist and his twin brother, Malvin 


“AMONG THOSE LEFT” 
IVAN LE LORRAINE ALBRIGHT 








Marr Albright, 
known as Zsissly, 
later hada studio in 
an abandoned church. 
The model was the 
blacksmith of War- 
renville who, before 
coming to the United 
States, had served in 
that capacity in the 
German Army:in 
World War I. The 
clothes and equipment 
were the smith’sown, 
and the artist says 
that his eyes were al- 
ways sort of shedding 
tears and as he posed 
he had a way of paw- 
ing the floor, a habit 
he had undoubtedly 
eaneee from long 
and close association 
with the horses he 
shod. 

Among Those Left is 
oil on canvas. Itis 73 
inches in height by 
36 in width. The 
painting is signed 
“Ivan Le Lorraine 
Albright’’ on the 
lower right, but it is 
not dated. It belongs 
to the same period as 
the artist’s canvases, 
Woman, There Were No 
Flowers Tonight, The Lineman, Into the 
World There Came a Soul Called Ida, and The 
Oarsman. At about the same time he began 
to paint That Which I Should Have Done, I 
Did Not Do, but that was not completed 
for another ten years. It is his most com- 
pletely realized painting. He returned to 
the technique of his early paintings in The 
Picture of Dorian Gray which was shown at 
Carnegie Institute in the exhibition, Paint- 
ing in the United States, 1946. 

In the painting the smith is posed close 
to the wall of his shop with a light wagon 














wheel in front of him. He is about to re- 
~ a broken spoke, and his right hand, 

olding a hammer and tongs, rests for the 
moment on the iron rim of the wheel. It 
is not so much the subject that is of interest 
as the artist's rare feeling for modeling and 
textures that holds the attengion oat sets 
Ivan Albright apart as one of the most 
individual painters America has produced. 
He has adapted his colors to his subject. 
The background is a somber brown, and 
the figure a symphony of tans with varia- 
tions of grays and blues. 

Daniel Catton Rich wrote under the sub- 
title ‘Our Own Jeremiah’’ of this paint- 
ing: ‘For the first ten years there issued 
from its doors—the studio at Warrenville 
—-a procession of obsessed figures. He chose 
rugged models from the neighborhood, a 
lineman or a blacksmith. Posed in harsh, 
unfeeling light which falls devouringly on 
leather, hair, or skin, these figures are 
somber in browns, dead tans, and faded 
blues. At the beginning, Ivan tried to give 
back an external world, heightened with 
externalities. But already in The Blacksmith 
(1928) his vision of the model is so intense 
that it puckers the folds of coat and apron 
into a wavering, abstract rhythm and cor- 
rugates the head with extreme sculpture 
shadow.”’ 

Perhaps a quotation from the article 
“Albright: Compulsive Painter’’ by Har- 
riet and Sidney Janis may explain the 
artist's great achievement in aan pig- 
ment to canvas: ‘Desiring to ‘leave the 
static stage’ and ‘become more and more 
universal,’ Albright observes each tiny 
area of a surface as if he had ‘never seen the 
stuff before.’ In this he is like a carto- 
grapher who might attempt to record every 
minute undulation of the earth’s crust. It 
is to this integrated micro- and macro- 
scopic recording that he attributes the 
effects on the flesh taken for varicose veins. 
To this he adds a light as from another 
world, one more strange than Chirico’s; 
it is similar to an eclipse of the sun, or the 
light during the moments before a tornado 
strikes, the unnatural light that infused 
the landscape at Bly in Henry James’ The 
Turn of the Screw: ‘It was as if, while I 
took in—what I did take in—all the rest 
of the scene had been stricken with death.’ ”’ 

Ivan Le Lorraine Albright, painter, sculp- 
tor, and lithographer, was born in Chicago 
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in 1897. He was educated 
at Northwestern University 
and the University of Illi- 
nois. Deciding to follow 
his father’s profession, he 
studied at The Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago from 1919 
to 1923, The Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts in 1923, the National Academy of 
Design in 1924, and later at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, Nantes, France. He served as 
official medical draughtsman at Base Hos- 
~_ 11 with the American Expeditionary 
orce in France in World War I. It is said 
that the making of so many and such de- 
tailed surgical drawings while in the army 
may account for his absorption in anatom1- 
cal subject matter in his paintings. He be- 
gan to exhibit at Carnegie Institute in the 
1928 International and was represented in 
all of the Carnegie Institute series, Painting 
in the United States, 1943-49. He showed 
also in the Survey of American Painting at 
the Institute in 1940. He has won many 
awards for his paintings, water colors, and 
lithographs. In the Artists for Victory Ex- 
hibition at The Metropolitan Museum in 
1942 his famous painting, That Which I 
Should Have Done, I Did Not Do, being 
judged the best painting in the show, was 
awarded the First Medal. He is represented 
by paintings, water colors, and litho- 
—_ in many museums and private col- 
ections. —J. O'C., Ja. 





CAMERA READY? 
(Continued from page 383) 


gether. After cleaning both surfaces of the 
lens, look through it for lint and also to 
see whether you should unscrew one of the 
elements to clean the inner surfaces. 

A folding camera should be checked 
periodically for tiny cracks or punctures in 
the bellows that might allow stray light 
to enter. Such inspection may be made in a 
darkened room by inserting a flashlight 
into the bellows. If there are only a few 
pinhole-breaks, these can safely be patched 
with black gummed tape. 

While a camera repairman will usually 
do much more than suggested here, you'll 
find that a half hour spent on your own 
check-up before that vacation trip can 
mean more better pictures for your film 
dollar. 





THE GROWTH OF HUMAN CULTURE 
III. THE BEGINNINGS OF CITY LIFE 





F, as some contend with reason, history 
I is the tale of man’s struggle to control 
his environment, then cities are most sig- 
nificant, for cities are a man-made en- 
vironment; an environment greatly di- 
vorced from the direct dependence on 
nature which characterizes the life of the 
gatherer, the fisher, and the hunter; an 
environment divorced to a lesser extent 
from the dependence characterizing the life 
of the herder and the peasant villager. 

The early cities grew on a foundation of 
the knowledge and processes, both me- 
chanical and social, that had been accumu- 
lated by the herders and the peasant vil- 
lagers, particularly the latter. In those two 
countries in which cities first appeared, 
Mesopotamia and Egypt, villages banded 
together to harness the great rivers, the 
Tigris and Euphrates, and the Nile. By 
dikes and dams and irrigation ditches they 
assured to themselves a reliable supply of 
water that the thirsty land could drink at 
need. The soil was fertile in both regions, 
responded bountifully to steady water, 
steady care, and in time great stocks of 
food were accumulated. A time came when 
the trades and social duties that were part- 
time occupations of various individuals in 
the villages became sole occupations, for 
now not every man need be a aunt since 
part of the population could feed the rest. 

Through co-operation in the work of 
assuring water, villages came to know 
each other much better than in the days 
when each village inhabited its own little 
acreage and had little intercourse with 
others, and the people of the villages prob- 
ably began to move from one to the other 
to take advantage of better locations and 
better living conditions. Some villages 
whose farming lands gave more yield than 
those of others attracted settlers from less 
fortunate sites. Village limits expanded as 


By James L. SwauGeR 
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the populations increased mightily with 
sedentary life and a reliable food supply, 
and village touched village, physically, as 
ne expanded. Respectable numbers 
—o- — inhabiting certain valleys 
arger and yet larger villages until, in 
aoe. they were no longer mere villages 
with simple village life but, and this is 
particularly true in those sites located on 
trading routes or at the junction of routes, 
real cities with all the complexities of urban 
living. 


A COMPLICATED CITY LIFE 


In the cities of Mesopotamia and Egypt, 

by about 4000 s.c., and those of Crete, per- 
haps 500 to 1000 years later, life had be- 
come complicated beyond the comprehen- 
sion of villagers. City men met and talked 
with others of their city whose work and 
experiences were far different from their 
own even though they might live but a few 
hundred yards apart; and with the be- 
ginnings of organized, widespread trade, a 
trade which had, before 3500 B.c., reached 
for such distances as from southern Meso- 
potamia to India, men met and talked with 
people from other countries whose work 
and experiences were entirely alien. New 
ideas, leisure to experiment with ideas and 
activities not directly concerned with the 
ne of food, were far more the 
egacy of the city than the village. In the 
cities a man needed no property on which 
to grow his food, he could trade the things 
he made for it, for cities were filled with 
craftsmen pounding metal, painting and 
shaping clay, stone, and wood, and 
property became a commodity rather than 
a necessity. Being divorced from direct 
dependence on a plot of land, city dwellers 
were, in their own way, as foot-loose as 
nomads. 

Authority ceased to be directly exercised 
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by chiefs and village elders and was dis- 
pensed by underlings; the poe of a 
nobility, of office-holders, of police became 
accepted. Part-time village priests were 
replaced by a priestly caste, and so great 
was the hold of formalized religion on the 
people that the kings usually held the 
highest priestly office, were sometimes 
even gods, and wielded in religious matters 
power as great as that they held in military 
and civil affairs. Social stratification be- 
came more complex and almost inflexible. 
The classes that had had their feeble be- 
ginnings in the villages expanded in num- 
ber and became tangled within themselves, 
so that men inched on themselves as pot- 
ters or weavers rather than as members of 
the artisan class. 

City people relied on the city organiza- 
tion, either free or formalized, which pro- 
vided them with food and raw materials, 
peace to live and work, temples of worship 
and seats of justice, entertainment of a 
hundred sorts, and a mold within which to 
fit their lives. Having somewhat escaped 
from the tyranny of a natural environment, 
men found themselves slaves to this new 
urban environment which they themselves 


had built. 





CLAY CONE INSCRIBED WITH A PROCLAMATION 
OF KING NEBUCHADNEZZAR (605-562 B.C.) 





WOODEN FIGURE OF THE GOD OSIRIS 
FOUND AT THEBES, XVIIIth DYNASTY 


In the three countries of the ancient 
Orient that had by the end of the Bronze 
Age established many of the institutions 
and processes which are in use today, the 
course of history followed much the same 
pattern. A New Stone Age people built 
cities; these cities operated for a time as 
city-states; powerful cities conquered their 
weaker neighbors and kingdoms de- 
veloped; powerful kingdoms expanded to 
become empires; aliens invaded the coun- 
tries, conquered and ruled, but only in 
Crete stamped out the civilization of the 
conquered country. 


IN MESOPOTAMIA 


In Mesopotamia the Sumerians built 
cities by about 4000 s.c., invented a lan- 
guage and a script; kept cattle, asses, 
sheep, and goats; made buildings of sun- 
dried brick; gave birth to the epic and a 
sort of literature; retained the myriad gods 
of their peasant-village ancestors but 
raised the Mother Goddess, Ishtar, the 
goddess of plant and animal growth, of 
love and war, to a position of prominence. 
Their conquerors and followers in the land 
—Elamites, Akkadians, Amorites, and 
Assyrians—adopted Sumerian customs and 
beliefs, adapted some of their own to fit 
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the Sumerian base, and invented new ones. 
Much of the Sumerian language and script 
were retained. Great clay temples were 
built where business took its seat, and the 
banking and trading firms knew checks, 
bank drafts, and contracts. Craftsmen 
painted and wove and carved in the great 
bazaars to which merchants brought the 
wares of foreign countries, and country- 
men drove their patient asses laden with 
leeks and cucumbers and other farm pro- 
ducts. Libraries were invented, taking ad- 
vantage of the fact that men had learned to 
speak in the Old Stone Age, had learned to 
write by means of pictographs in the late 
days ot ie New Stone Age, and now, 
when the Bronze Age was beginning, had 
learned to write by ideographic and syl- 
labic signs and to preserve knowledge and 
transfer ideas by means of scratches on clay. 
The idea of accuracy was born in Meso- 
potamia, and science was thereby founded. 
Systems of weight and land measurements 
came into being, astronomy was studied, 
a decimal and sexagesimal numerical sys- 
tem was elaborated, medicine was prac- 
ticed—the Mesopotamians knew enough 
to be concerned about sanitation—and a 
fair knowledge of the geography of their 
limited horizon was had. A guiding tenet 
of religion was that man had fallen from 
grace and needed redemption through the 
mercy of the gods, a principle that was 
shaken only in the eighteenth century a.p., 
at the time of Rousseau. All these develop- 
ments rested on the broad base of the ails 
ing people, the farmers and sailors, the 
makers of bricks and the weavers of cloth, 
the shapers of pots and the hewers of 
stone, and from this base power and wealth 
and knowledge was sucked up to a single 
person, the monarch, who held undis- 
puted sway over his people, absolute 
authority to give and cake even life, sup- 
ported in his position by the mysteries of 
religion, the power of his armies, the 
strength of his character, and the pros- 
perity of his realm. 


IN EGYPT 


The ee prevailed in Egypt. The 
pyramids explained the organization: the 
broad, square bases were the laborers in the 
fields and shops and mines; the sloping 
sides, those who controlled them—soldiers, 
priests, bureaucrats; and the peaks, the 


kings and emperors, those who owned the 
tet and were entitled to all its products 
and the services of all its people. Cities ap- 
peared in Egypt about the same time as 
they did in Mesopotamia, and city fought 
with city, kingdom with kingdom, until 
empires were formed and invaders swept 
into the country. Much less, however, 
than in Mesopotamia did invaders change 
the course of Egyptian living; not until 
Alexander the Great, and after him the 
Romans, were foreign influences of great 
weight brought by conquest into Egypt. 
Yet it seems that the Egyptians invented 
little. From Syria and southwestern Asia 
there came to Egypt agriculture, the use 
of copper and pottery, the germs of a 
calediae. spinning, the cultivation of flax, 
a sort of pictographic writing, and the 
worship of the Mother Goddess and her 
consort, known in Egypt as Isis and 
Osiris. 

Although there was much trade between 
Egypt and other countries of her world, 
trade never became as important to the 
Egyptians as it was to the Mesopotamians. 
Theirs was an agricultural civilization that 
brought forth great wealth almost of it- 
self, for within the boundaries of Egypt 
could be found everything the Egyptians 
had to have and most of the things they 
wanted. By the middle of the second 
millenium s.c., Egypt was a land of 
wealth and power, the pyramids were 
built, priests ruled the land under the god- 
head of the pharaoh, who could call on 
military and civil beaurocracies to support 
him and them. It was a country in which 
good manners were important, where the 
men and women who had the wealth 
painted and jeweled themselves and lived 
in pleasant homes. Various scripts were in 
use—hieroglyphic or sacred writing for the 

riests and demotic, a sort of shorthand, 
be the businessmen and government 
officials. Treatises were written on as- 
tronomy, moral advice, craft lore, medi- 
cine, social criticism, and some wrote 
hymns and poems and a sort of novel. 
Paper and ink were invented. 





The fourth and concluding article of Mr. Swauger’s 
series outlining the growth of human culture through 
the Bronze Age will appear in CarneGigE MaGazINE 
after the summer hiatus. Mr. Swauger is curator of 
the section of man at the Museum. 
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Sir Arthur Evans’ The Palace of Minos 


GRANDSTAND CROWDED WITH MEN AND WOMEN AT SPORTS EVENT, SHRINE AT CENTER. 
RESTORED FRESCO FROM THE PALACE OF MINOS IN CRETE. (c. 1700-1600 B.C.) 


Religion was a tremendous hodgepodge 
of great numbers of animal-headed gods 
and goddesses, each city having its own 
deity, each portion of the country its own 
god, all, however, subservient to the god 
the ruler at the time worshipped. Isis 
stayed, however, and Osiris, and “the 
rhythm of growth and death and rebirth 
was formalized in them. The dead were 
mummified to prepare them for life in the 
next world. As had the Mesopotamians, 
the Egyptians looked for redemption from 
original sin and invented codes of living 
which would earn them that redemption. 
In mathematics they were good, in medi- 
cine and surgery they excelled the other 
peoples of the ancient world particularly in 
their treatment of disease by diet and 
exercise, astronomy was much studied but 
imperfectly known as compared to the 
knowledge of the Tigris-Euphrates people, 
of geography they knew surprisingly little. 
Almost without question they accepted the 
rigidity of class lines, the presence of dire 
poverty in the midst of immense luxury, 
the right of the privileged to rule. To them 
these things were the divine order of the 
gods. 


IN CRETE 


Cretan civilization differed from that of 
Mesopotamia and Egypt chiefly because its 


development did not rest on immense agri- 
cultural resources, but on trade, although 
its fertile southern plains provided it with 
enough food and to spare. An island people, 
the Cretans developed a carrying trade, and 
their cities were not built specifically to 
take advantage of rich farming regions as 
were many of those of Mesopotamia and 
Egypt, but rather, were located where 
ships could come to rest. Here, too, a New 
Stone Age people made of good farm land 
a reliable source of more than enough food, 
cities grew and fought each other, and 
certain cities rose to positions of great 
prominence. Less powerful rulers rose in 
Crete than in Mesopotamia and Egypt, 
however, and empires were not solidified. 
But the pattern of a ruler owning land and 
people and their products was repeated. As 
in Egypt, a building told the story, for the 
palaces of the rulers were not just living 
quarters, but were halls of justice and ad- 
ministration, held storehouses, shrines, 
workshops, armories inside their walls, 
where the Minos ruled supreme, his word 
law to army, navy, civil servants, priests. 

On the sea Cretan ships carried olive oil 
and products of their artisans to other 
countries, served as commercial carriers 
for other countries, taking Egypt's pro- 
ducts to Syria, Syria’ s to the mainland of 
Europe. In time Cretan merchants “‘peace- 
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fully penetrated’’ almost the whole of the 
eastern Mediterranean world and went far 
along the western coasts. Tin for bronze- 
working came from Europe, and the Cre- 
tans early corralled this precious metal’s 
transportation. Their relations with Meso- 
potamia were not many save through in- 
termediaries on the Syrian and Palestine 
coasts, but their trade was so closely bound 
with Egypt that dynastic wars and other 
troubles in Egypt immediately affected the 
Cretans, and their periods of splendor and 
depression corresponded with like periods 
in Egypt. 

The Cretans invented little but the 
habit of play for the sake of play and the 
idea of commercial carrying. A highly 
artistic race, their artists were the best of 
the ancient world, and perhaps ideas of 
proportion and grace can be attributed to 
them as inventions. Their chief function, 
as far as western civilization is concerned, 
was the carrying of ideas and processes 
from the eastern Mediterranean world to 
Europe, where by planting colonies and 
entering into trade relations they intro- 
duced the olive and the grape, the potter’s 
wheel, the Mother Goddess cult, and the 
like. About 1400 B.c., a wave of invaders 
armed with iron swept over Crete and de- 
stroyed its unique civilization, so that its 
direct influence on western civilization was 
far less than that of Mesopotamia or Egypt, 
but perhaps its role as a carrier of cultural 
elements that were developed in the other 
countries was as important as the original 
developments themselves. 


A LARGE LEGACY 


Between the end of the New Stone Age 
and the end of the Bronze Age, the three 
great ancient city cultures,—Egypt, Meso- 
potamia, and Crete—had invented many 
of the cultural threads that are woven into 
our own lives today, in what is known as 
western civilization, and had carried some 
of them to Greece and Italy, where that 
western civilization had its certain be- 
ginnings. Writing, books, libraries, the 
potter's wheel, the molding of metals, the 
invention of bronze, medicine, astronomy, 
mathematics, irrigation, thecarrying trade, 
the Mother Goddess, artistry and es- 
thetics, the doctrine of original sin: all 
these things the people of Egypt and Meso- 
potamia and Crete took a the New 


Stone Age peoples who were their an- 
cestors or themselves invented and de- 
veloped into formalized procedures—and 
most of these things were introduced by 
Crete into the mainland of Europe. Urban 
civilization and the age of metals were 
born during the Bronze Age, and we today 
are still an urban people living in a culture 
based on the use of metals, thinking along 
ways first explored by the philosophers of 
these ancient cultures, even telling stories 
first told among them. Their legacy to us is 
large and immediate. 


Among Our “Friends 


ee Museum has been the recipi- 
ent of a number of very generous wif. 

The Childs Frick Corporation has given 
$1,500 to continue paleontological research 
in the West under direction of J. LeRoy 
Kay. 

Lawrence C. Woods, Jr., has presented 
$500 to further Museum work. 

And from an anonymous donor has come 
$200 for exhibition purposes. 

Carnegie Library's collection of per 
graph recordings will be expanded by a 
gratit of $600 from the Wherrett Memorial 
Fund of The Pittsburgh Foundation. The 
Foundation has also given $25 from its 
Civic Fund for the replacement of worn 
and broken records. 


PERMANENT COLLECTION 
(Continued from page 378) 


tery, on the spot which was originally the 
‘God's Acre’’ of the Blythe farm. 

These are signs that Pittsburgh in its pre- 
Civi! War times caine a genius, 
though not unaware, as shown by the re- 
gard in which he was held in the city of 
his adoption, and by the care with which 
even the slightest sketches he made have 
been preserved and handed down as pre- 
cious heritages. His native talent, his 
originality, his ability to see the foibles 
and shortcomings of his day, his satire, his 
love of the ridiculous, his humanity, and 
his sense of humor of everyday life made 
his art an art of and for the people. 

—J. O'C., Jr. 
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What are 


“Camel Hair 





4/ 


Brushes 


made of .... 


They’re mot made of camel’s hair. Most camel hair brushes 
are actually made from the tail of the Siberian squirrel. The 
hair from the small, rugged Japanese pony also mas- 
querades in some paint brushes as ‘“‘camel hair.” 

These are but two of the many, many different types of 
animal hair used in making various kinds of modern paint 
brushes. The bristle obtained from semi-wild Chinese 
hogs is the most widely known, of course. 

Most of the hair from any of these “paint brush” animals 
is covered with a scaly substance which carries paint by 
capillary action . . . the end of each hair is split into flags 
which hold paint much like a pen holds ink. The nature of 
the scale and split-ends determines the ability of the hair or 
bristle to carry and hold paint. 

Because types of hair or bristle vary in quality, years of 
research and experience are needed to select the best bristle 
or hair for paint brushes. And Pittsburgh Plate’s bristle 
craftsmen have that expert skill and technical knowledge 
that make Pittsburgh’s Gold Stripe brushes the finest that 
can be made. 

In addition to brushes, Pittsburgh Plate Glass offers a 


complete line of quality products for the glass and paint 
industry. 


PAINTS - GLASS - CHEMICALS - BRUSHES + PLASTICS 


sa ee Goel fo aS Ra al a PLATE GLASS COMPANY 








THE NATURALISTS BOOKSHELF 


A Review sy M. GranaM NETTING 
Assistant Director, Carnegie Museum 


RECREATION GUIDE 

TO THE PITTSBURGH REGION 

By Gitazrt Love 

Pittsburgi’ 1950. 

Allegheny Conference on Community Development. 
108 pages, 45 illustrations including 4 maps. 

50 cents. 

Carnegie Library call no. 917.488 L93 


‘The things most worth while are one’s 
own hearth and neighborhood. We should 
make our own home and neighborhood the 
most democratic, the most beautiful, and 
the holiest in the world.’’ This is not a 
timely admonition from Pa Pitt’s Partners, 
but a quotation from Adventures while 
Preaching the Gospel of Beauty. Its author, 
Nicholas Vachel Lindsay, was an idol of 
my youth, which dates me and also proves 
that I was then too uncritical to blame 
him for neglecting cities, the most fertile 
field for his evangelism. 

Lindsay had neither the beggar’s aver- 
sion to work nor the gypsy’s scorn of a 
fixed abode. He was a purposeful tramp 
who traded rhymes for bread in order to 
expound his message that youth should 
wander to absorb beauty, then return to 
cultivate Art and Beauty in each com- 
munity. 

This gospel has added merit today when 
we tour so hastily that we pay scant heed 
to unheralded vistas or poorly advertised 
attractions. Even lifelong residents of 
beautiful and historic areas are often un- 
aware of the opportunities for active re- 
creation or leisurely contemplation in 
their own “‘backyards.’” How many Tri- 
State readers can locate Fisherman's Para- 
dise; Colerain State Forest Park; Swallow 
Falls; White Homestead, 110-year-old 
station on the Underground Railroad; or 
the now-defunct oil boom town of Pit- 
hole City? What local community boasts 
the oldest still-operating tower clock 
in the Western Hemisphere? Where in 
western Pennsylvania is Lost and Found 
Creek; Log Academy, the oldest school 
building west of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains; or Cherry Tree Monument, marking 


the location of a cherry of greater historical 
importance than the one reputed to have 
fallen before George Washington's little 
hatchet? Where and what is Quadranaou? 

Cover-to-cover readers of CARNEGIE 
MaGazinE—may their tribe increase— 
have, before reaching this page, read in 
Marshall Stalley’s article that one of the 
first endeavors of the Recreation, Conserva- 
tion and Park Council was the preparation 
of a catalogue of the great variety of recre- 
ational facilities in existence in the Pitts- 
burgh region. When plans for this were 
being formulated, four members of the 
Council met to consider writers broadly 
enough acquainted with the region to pre- 
pare such a work. The meeting was a most 
amicable one, for it soon developed that 
each of the group had the same prospec- 
tive author in mind. Proof sheets of the 
Guide are now before me and without see- 
ing it in its final form I can assure my 
readers that Gilbert Love has exceeded in 
selection of material and interest of pre- 
sentation the fondest hopes of all of us. 
No matter how well you know this area 
you will find much that is new to you. | 
have no hesitancy in predicting that this 
booklet is destined to become a glove- 
compartment fixture in local automobiles 
and a ‘traveler's companion’ in many a 
rucksack. 

The Guide is divided into five major sec- 
tions, devoted respectively to the areas 


Dr. Netting, whose book reviews are a popular 
feature each month in Carngcig MaGazine, was the 
recipient of an honorary doctorate from Waynesburg 
College in April. A graduate of the University of 
Pittsburgh, he took his Master of Arts at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Since January 1949 he has been 
assistant director of Carnegie Museum, where he has 
been curator of herpetology since 1932, and he has 
been assistant professor of geography at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh for the past six years. 

Author of numerous scientific papers, Dr. Netting 
has conducted explorations widely in the United 
States, also in the West Indies and Panama. He is 
an official of a number of scientific societies and is 
active in local civic projects, especially the Allegheny 
Conference on Community Development. 
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north, east, south, and west of Pittsburgh, 
and to Allegheny County. Under each of 
these divisions there is an alphabetical 
listing of communities, forests, lakes, 
waterfalls, historic sites, and other points 
of interest. A map precedes each section 
and a brief listing of recommended tours 
concludes each. This book actually de- 
scribes many hundreds of recreational op- 
portunities within a 150-mile radius of 
Pittsburgh. Although Pittsburgh is used 
for convenience as the starting point, 
highway directions are so clearly presented 
that circle tours may be planned from any 
part of the area. Nor is the book intended 
solely for those that drive, for the author 
has plainly indicated facilities that can be 
reached by railroad, bus, and other forms 
of public transportation. 

As an old museumite I was pleased to 
find a score of museums, outside of Alle- 
gheny County, mentioned in the text. 
Most of these are historical rather than 
natural-history museums, but to a devotee 
every museum has features of interest. I 
would purloin a novel exhibit technique 
from an art museum just as quickly as from 
a zoological display. 1 found to my cha- 
grin that the author had ferreted out some 
local museums that I have never visited, 
and I hereby serve notice that if I cannot 
be found in my usual haunts at times this 
summer, I may be dawdling in the Polish 
Museum in Cambridge Springs, the Campus 
Martius Museum in Marietta, or the 
Baker Mansion in Altoona. 

Descriptions of two recreation areas 
taken at random from the manuscript 
afford a better indication of the type of 
treatment than any summary on my part. 


TIONESTA RESERVOIR 


Just east of the town of Tionesta, the U. S. Engi- 
neers have thrown a huge earthen embankment across 
the Tionesta Creek, to check floods. The ‘‘conserva- 
tion pool’’ maintained behind this dam is used for 
fishing, swimming, and boating. There's a tenting 
area below the dam. 


WHIPPLE DAM STATE FOREST PARK 


Directly south of State College, on State Route 545, 
is a dam that was originally constructed to operate 
an ‘“‘up and down"’ sawmill. The mill has long since 
vanished, but the dam was reconstructed in 1927 and 
now forms a sizable lake for swimming, boating, and 
fishing. 

Around the dam and lake, 262 acres of state forest 
have been set aside as a park. Picnic facilities have 
been set up in these an 


Preparation of a guidebook for a ter- 
ritory extending from Lake Erie and Lake 
Chautauqua on the north, to the Monon- 
gahela National Forest and Marietta in 
the south, from the mountains near State 
College west to historic villages around 
New Philadelphia, Ohio, was a feat of no 
mean proportions even for as well versed 
a traveler and writer as Gilbert Love, 
especially since the job had to be done in 
a very limited time to achieve publication 
for the 1950 vacation period. In spite of 
the author’s careful work, checking for 
historical accuracy by Rose Demorest, 
Carnegie Library’s expert on Pennsy]- 
vania, and careful scrutiny by the produc- 
tion staff of Allegheny Conference, some 
omissions and inaccuracies are to be ex- 
pected. Famous guidebooks evolve from 
use. You can help to make the next edition 
of this Guide even better by sending your 
suggestions to the Recreation, Conserva- 
tion and Park Council. Become a self- 
appointed Duncan Hines of the recreation 
trail. 

The cover, reproduced from a Koda- 
chrome transparency by Hal H. Harrison, is 
brilliantly inviting. The illustrations are 
numerous and varied and represent the 
work of a number of outdoor photograph- 
ers. Some of the sports pictured are so 
photogenic that I blush to appear as a mud- 
bespattered troglodyte. 

A terminal section on Classified In- 
terests replaces the conventional table of 
contents and index. Here the reader with 
specific interests can find page references to 
golf courses, historic sites, boat liveries, 
camping areas, notable architecture, fish- 
ing spots, summer theaters, music festivals, 
cultural opportunities, unusual views, and 
a wide selection of other specialized op- 
portunities. 

Dawdle in Old Economy. Rush to New 
Martinsville, West Virginia, for the Speed- 
boat Regatta. Breathe the fragrance of 
Cook Forest. Fish in Pymatuning. Marvel 
at azalea and rhododendron-clothed slopes. 
Gaze into the deep canyon of Cheat River 
from Cooper’s Rock. Whatever your in- 
terests, you will find much to admire in 
our vacation land; but even though you 
are older than Vachel Lindsay’s preferred 
audience, try to carry back to your own 
city or hamlet some impression of beauty 
to apply in your own community. 
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BOWL WITH FRUIT—Jobn A. Woodside, American, 1781-1 













a : “a 4 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 


FAMILIAR FoopDs IN FAMOUS PAINTINGS 


* In the early nineteenth century, when 
Philadelphia was a thriving center of in- 
dustry and culture, there were constant 
calls on the time and talents of the gifted 
sign painter John Woodside. Military or- 
ganizations, fraternal orders, and the im- 
mensely popular rival volunteer fire com- 
panies all sought out Woodside to ornament 
their banners, capes, and caps. 


+ Hand-pump fire engines and hose car- 
riages, the new horse-drawn omnibuses, and 
“brigades” of railroad cars all blazed with 
his brilliant, gayly decorative designs. So 
much a part of the Philadelphia tradition 
were trimmings by Woodside that no one 
thought to keep a record or preserve his 
work. Time, wind, rain, and sun eventually 
consumed their glory; and so there remains, 
as evidence of his delightful skill and fancy, 
but a fragment or two of tattered silk, 
several preliminary sketches, and a legend. 


> But once, in the exuberance of his youth 
when he aspired to serious stature as an 
artist, he entered several still lifes in the 
annual show of the Academy of Fine Arts. 


Among the few to survive is this naive 
staunch little scene. Like all primitive 
paintings it has a childlike, universal 
quality. These fruits are not individualized; 
they are classic examples of each species. 


* The professional painter’s ‘‘atmospheric 
envelope’’, that benison which unites colors 
and relates objects, lends no gentle aura 
to these isolated items. Each group is 
factual as an inventory; objects have been 
painted as the artist knew them to be, not 
as he saw them. And yet, despite its stilted 
treatment, this picture has an originality 
and honest craftsmanship of great appeal. 
It is in primitives like this—artless, stylized, 
but with an ingenuously direct grasp of the 
physical world—that we find the true well- 
springs of authentic American art. 


As indigenous to the American scene as 
this fragment of homespun is the famous 
House of Heinz. Founded in the pioneer 
days of the canning industry, H. J. Heinz 
Company has grown up with America, con- 
tributing a wealth of eating pleasure to 
four generations of our families. 


—Heinz School Service Library 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Under the charters the same thirty-six trustees serve both Carnegie Institute and Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, and eighteen of them (starred) are also trustees of Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 


EDWARD DUFF BALKEN 
Fine Arts. 


JAMES H. BEAL 
Reed, Smith, Shaw & McClay. Fine Arts. 


FREDERICK G. BLACKBURN 
Vice President, Mellon National Bank and Trust 
Company. Museum, Tech, Auditing, Advisory. 


WALTER J. BLENKO 
Blenko, Hoopes, Leonard © Glenn. Chairman, 
Executive Committee, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. Finance. 


*JAMES M. BOVARD 
President, Carnegie Library, Carnegie Institute; 
Chairman of the Board, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


*ARTHUR E. BRAUN 
Chairman of the Board, Farmers Deposit National 
Bank. Buildings and Grounds, Finance, Advisory. 


*SAMUEL B. CASEY 
Vice President, John F. Casey Company. Buildings 
and Grounds. 


*WALTER R. DEMMLER 
City Council. Library, Museum, Tech. 


*J. ROY DICKIE 
President, Board of Public Education. Library. 


ROBERT E. DOHERTY 
President, Carnegie Institute of Technology. Tech, 
Finance, Fine Arts. 


*JOHN T. DUFF, JR. 
City Council. Museum, Buildings and Grounds. 


HOWARD N. EAVENSON 
Mining Engineer. Museum, Pension, Tech, Fine 
Arts, Advisory. 


*THOMAS J..GALLAGHER 
City Council. Buildings and Grounds. 


H. J. HEINZ Il 
President, H. J. Heinz Company. Museum, Pension. 


*JAMES F. HILLMAN 
Chairman, Allegheny Conference on Community De- 
velopment. Fine Arts. 


ROY A. HUNT 
President, Aluminum Company of America. Fine 
Arts, Tech, Finance, Advisory. 


*THOMAS E. KILGALLEN 
President, City Council. 


JOHN F. LABOON 
Consulting Engineer. Chairman of the Board, Alle- 
gheny County Sanitary Authority. Tech, Music Hall. 


*DAVID L. LAWRENCE 
Mayor of Pittsburgh. Fine Arts. 


*EDWARD J. LEONARD 
City Council. Music Hall, Pension. 


RICHARD K. MELLON 
Chairman of the Board, Mellon National Bank and 
Trust Company. Museum, Advisory. 


*WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 
Moorhead © Knox. Tech, Library, Fine Arts, 
Auditing. 


AUGUSTUS K. OLIVER 
Vice President, Commerce Building Company. Pen- 
sion, Tech, Advisory. 


*THOMAS L. ORR 
Vice President, Mellon National Bank and Trust 
Company. Fine Arts, Tech, Finance, Advisory. 


JOHN LESTER PERRY 
Music Hall. 


JAMES C. REA 
Vice President, Oliver Iron and Steel Corporation, 
Museum, Music Hall, Pension, Finance. 


*WILLIAM M. ROBINSON 
Reed, Smith, Shaw & McClay. Finance. 


CHARLES J. ROSENBLOOM 
President, Rosenbloom Finance Corporation. Fine 
Arts. 


FREDERIC SCHAEFER 


President, Schaefer Equipment Company. Museum, 
Fine Arts. 


*WILLIAM WATSON SMITH 
Smith, Buchanan & Ingersoll. Fine Arts, Advisory. 


SIDNEY A. SWENSRUD 
President, Gulf Oil Corporation. Tech. 


*JOHN F. WALTON, JR. 
T. Mellon and Sons. Museum. 


*FREDERIC G. WEIR 
City Council. Buildings and Grounds, Advisory. 


WILLIAM P. WITHEROW 
President, Blaw-Knox Company. Music Hall, Tech, 
Advisory. 


*A. L. WOLK 
City Council. Auditing, Library, Advisory. 


LAWRENCE C. WOODS, JR. 
Manager, Woods Agency, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of United States. Museum. 





if you ever drive with your Family 


This Gulf Tire is one of the 
safest, most skid- resistant tires 
on the road. It’s a full-value tire, 
too. Here’s why: 


THESE FEATURES MEAN TOP TIRE VALUE 
« Center Riding Bar Tread « Flat, Even-Wear Tread 
e Cool Running Formula « More Cord per Inch of Ply 


e Sidewall Shield Protection 


Full Warranty on every tire +> GET THE GREAT GULF TIRE 


See your Gulf Dealer 
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